INDEX 


OF THE 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES 


IN THE 


CRITICISMS, EXTRACTS, AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
. RECORD. 


A. 


Affiction, moral benefits of, 328. 

Altars in churches, alterations with re- 
ference to them, 383. 

Anglo-Catholicism, its true character, 426. 

Apollinarianism, origin and tenets of, 59, 
60. 

Apostolic writings, on the form of them, 
278. 

Apostolical Fathers, mode in which the 
text subserves the proof of the catholic 
system of doctrine, 49—general obser- 
vations on them, 50. 

Aristophanes, spirited development of the 

Athenian system of judicatare given in 
* The Wasps,” 212, 213. 

Artists of the Middle Ages, their produc- 
tions contrasted with the remaining 
works of the ancient sculptors, 138, 132. 

Athenian Drama, music the soul of it, 217 
— its copiousness, 219. 

Athenian Education, the Phedrus of Plato, 
187—system of the sophists, 199— 
amount of general education at Athens, 
ib.—inefficiency of the system of edu- 
cation, 199, 200—cause to which the 
persecution of many of the Greek. phi- 
losophers is to be attributed, 200— 
transition from the old to the new edu- 
cation, 205—nature and mode of the 
first change in the schouls of the so- 
phists, 207—love of disputation and 
quibbling, 208, 209—litigious and per- 
secuting spirit of the Athenians, 211— 
judicature of Athens compared with 
that of England, ¢12—Athenian di- 
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casts, 212, 215—an Athenian audience, 
224—their admiration of distinguished 
individuals, ib.—their peculiar genius, 
to anticipate, 225—voluntary principle 
in education, 234—very expensive, 235 
—defects in the sophistic system of in- 
struction, 236. 

Authority, submission to, a reli- 
gious principle, 147, 148—plausibility 
and danger of the principle, as con- 
tended for in the code of Loyola, 148. 


B. 


Bayard, the Chevalier, affecting incident 
ut his death, 141. 

Belgian Revolution, the Jesuits the prime 
agents in it, 157—-159. 

Bentham (Jeremy), contracted views of 
his school of morals, 5—constitution of 
his mind, 105—his notions respecting 
trial by jury, 548. 

Bessarabia, mode of travelling in, 310— 
domestic manners of the people, 311— 
314. 

British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, 1—nature and tendency of 
physical inquiries as pursued in the 
present day, 11—14—a inherent advan- 
tages and disadvantages of their pro- 
ceedings, 15—-17, 20—design of the 
Association, 19—injudicious nature of 
its plan, 20, 21, 26—some advantages 
arising from localities, with respect to 
places of meeting, ib.— meeting at New- 
castle, 24——exhibitional character of the 
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proceedings, 25 — observations upon 
them, 26—Mr. Crosse’s address, 27— 
striking absence of a community in re- 
ligious sentiment, 32, 33—ill-judged 
culogium on Dr. Priestley, 33, 34— 
want of due homage to revealed reli- 
gion, 36, 57—proceedings at Oxford, 
38—tribute to the memory of Cuvier, 
39— meeting at Cambridge, 40—ani- 
madversions upon some proceedings 
there, 41—part taken by most of the 
academic members, 42. 

British constitution, its formation and cha- 
racter, 346, 347—trial by jury, 348. 


Canon law, its nature and use, 434—lec- 
tures on, in the universities, desirable, 
448. 

Catholic opinions, first rise of, in the pre- 
sent day, 396, 403, 

Chancel, origin of the term, 375. 

Church, ancient writers of, remarks on 
the mode of interpreting their works, 5. 

Christian Church, the great visible society 
in which we are bound to combine, 18 
—its adaptation to the general desire 
of uniting in fellowship, ib —wants of 
the Church in the present day, with 
reference to theologica! studies, 414. 

Church of England, erroneous views re- 
specting it in the present day, 6— 
estrangement between the Court and 
the Church daily becoming wider, 325 
—its true nature, 552, 555— its treat- 
ment by the Tudors, 354—fuailure of 
the State to fulfil its stipulations, 356 
—expediency of the alliance with the 
State, 358—360—present thraldom of 
the Church, 358, 359—not necessarily 
an establishment, 567—present solici- 
tude for the erection and endowment of 
new churches, 368—internal arrange- 
ment of churches, 

Church principles, necessary to the form- 
ation of the moral character, 195— 
existing state of parties, 596—reaction 
to the true principles of, 599—pro- 
spects of, 417. 

Churches, the ancient British, 571—St. 
Martin’s, at Canterbury, 370— the 
ruins of the church within the precincts 
of the castle at Dover, ib.—arrange- 
ment of the Norman churches, 375— 
the piscine, and eagle desks, 376. 

Clergy, their prevailing studies in the 
present day, 421—425—desirableness 
of inhibiting them from secular pursuits, 
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429—plans for effecting this, ib.—in- 
efficiency of them, ib.—inexpediency 
of appointing clerical jurymen, 438. 

Coleridge, effect of his writings upon the 
religious feelings of his readers, 400. 

Common Prayer, Book of, Rationale of, 
by Bishop Sparrow, 369. 

Confession to our spiritual guides, obser- 
vations on, 148—Ridley’s remarks on 
it, ib. 

Conservatism, inconsistent alliance of, with 
the Kirk of Scotland, 333, 343—ob- 
servations on its temper and tendency, 
344—views and conduct of Conserva- 
tives with reference to the Church, 351 
—their duty in this respect, 554— 
vagueness of their professions of attach- 
ment to the Church, 362—365—their 
fears of her, 366. 

Convocation held in 1640, proceedings of, 
587. 

Crimea, description of the general aspect 
of the country, 314, 315. 


D. 


Declamations, fictitious ones composed by 
the Greek rhetoricians, 222—224. 

‘« Declaration concerning some Rites and 
Ceremonies,” extracts from, 387. 

Disappointment, moral advantages of, 528, 
529. 

Dogmatic statements in theology, 61, 62. 


E. 


Early Ecclesiastical Art, specimens in Or- 
vieto, Padua, and Pisa, 123—monu- 
mental sculptures, 132— 135 new 
quality of design in the time of Eliza- 
beth, 156—changes in the reign of 
Charles 1., ib.—mythological designs, 
187, 138—passion for novelty, 159— 
perversion of taste in England, causes 
of it, 140 —characteristics of monumen- 
tal sculpture, ib. 

East, on the minister’s turning to, in pub- 
lic prayer, 594. 

Ecclesiastical Court, proposed control over, 
inexpediency of establishing it, 450— 
455. 

Education, nature of a sound system of, 9, 
205, 243—superiority and safety of 
Church systems of education, 201, 206 
—practical errors in the system pur- 
sued at Oxford, 204, 205— form of 
education in ancient times, by oral, au- 
thoritative catechetical teaching, 244— 
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proper education for the poor, 84-86 — 
history soon forgotten, 86—impossible 
. exclude a system of religious belief, 

Elliott's Travels, character of the writer 
and of his work, 305—508, 316. 

English churches, internal decorations of, 
568—the piscine and eagle desks, 376 
—the styles of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, 377—Ilonts for bap- 
tism, tb. — cathedral embellishments, 
378—rood lofts, 379—381—changes in 
church ornaments, —alterations in 
the reign of Henry VIIL., ib.—and of 
Edward VI., 383—the litany stool and 
poor box, 384—and pulpits, ib.—stone 
altars, 384, 385—hour-glasses, 386— 
regulations which 4t would be desirable 
to observe in the internal arrangements 
of our new churches, 395. 

Episcopal jurisdiction, nature of it, 480— 


provision of a late bill tor regulating it,, 


ib., 452. 

Epistle to the Romans, observations on it, 
277. 

Eristic schoo! at Athens, its origin and 
character, 207—revival of, in modern 
Europe, 210. 

Euripides, his false taste censured by Aris- 
tophanes, 251. 

European movement in religion, 425. 

Evangelical party, their condition, pro- 
spects, and tenets, 417, 421. 

Exeter, Bishop of, importance of his ob- 
servations on the Ecclesiastical Disci- 
pline Bill, 430, 448. 


F. 


Fathers, the early Christian, proper mode 
of interpreting their writings, 51, 54— 
different views with which different 
persons read them, 55, 54—superticial 
way in which they are read in these 
days, 56, 57, 69, 70—difference be- 
tween their mode of interpreting Scrip- 
ture and that which prevails in the pre- 
sent day, 411. 

Flemish Universities, encouraged by the 
king of the Netherlands, 157. * 

Free education, danger attending it, 158. 


G. 


General knowledge, vanity of the passion 
fur it, 204. 

Generalizations, how philosophical ones 
ought to be conducted, 206. 
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Gothic architecture the proper style of the 
Catholic Church, 496—the accidental 
circumstances under which the Angli- 
can Church forsook it, ih, 

Greek philosophers, cause of their perse- 
cution, 200, 

Greek rhetoricians, attacked in the Phe- 
drus, 198—their character and attain- 
ments, ib.—temporary speeches fur- 
nished by them, 215—preparation of a 
rhetorician for his display, 227. 

Greek written popular literature, introduc- 
tion of it, 215. 


Hammond, his observation illustrative of 
the difficulty of choice in things indif- 
ferent, 147. 

Henry the Fifth, Tyler’s Memoirs of, 96— 
character of the work, ib.—notices of 
the Lollards, 99—case of Lord Cob- 
ham, 118—124, 

Herbert (George), his attachment to the 
court, S325. 

Herodotus, design of his history, 219, 
220, 

History, composed of a series of parallels, 
203—lessons in, soon forgotten by the 
poor, 86—facts which the poor are 
likely to remember, 87, 

Homer, in what light his poems were re- 
garded in the earlier ages, 216. 

Hooker, study of his works recommended, 
421. 

Hospinian’s History of the Jesuits, 143. 

House of Commons, less now than formerly 
an object of honourable ambition, 326 
—proceedings of, with reference to the 
Church, in 1640-1643. .389. 


I, 


Ignatius, St., general character of his 
writings, 59—dogmatical character of 
his theology, 63—his views of salva- 
tion, as connected with the Incarnation, 
67—observations on bis epistles, 74, 75 
—and on his style, 75. 

Images, removal of, from the churches in 
England, 382. 

Incarnation and Atonement, St. Cyril's ob- 
servations on, 70, 

Instruction, for the = 84, 85—import- 
ance of Scriptural knowledge, 85—ge- 
neral history soon forgotten, 86—histo- 
rical facts which they are likely to re- 
member, 87. 
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Interpretation of the writings of the Fa- 
thers, the proper mode of, 51. 
Italian Opera, paralleled at Athens, 232. 


J. 


Jackson's works, unprecedented demand 
for them of late, 422. 

Jesuitism, political view of the revival of, 
143—reprint of the ‘ Constitutions,” 
ib.—authorship and various editions of, 
ib.—mistakes of Robertson, the histo- 
rian, respecting it, ib.—M. Collin de 
Plancy’s observations on the various 
editions of it, 144—character of the 
work, 145—denomination of the So- 
ciety, 146—its leading principle, ib.— 
its discipline inconsistent with the safety 
of any independent State, 150—review 
of its progress since its revival, 151 — 
186—eflorts of Pius VII. for its resto- 
ration, 151—condition in France under 
Napoleon, 152—revival of, under the 
Bourbons, ib.—proceedings of the Ab- 
be Barruel, ih.—opposition of the 
Comte de Montlosier, ib.—share of the 
Jesuits in the Revolution ot 1830..154 
—and in the Belgian Revolution, 156— 
proceedings with reference to the Flem- 
ish Universities, 157 —their intrigues im 
later times, 157, 158—re-establishment 
in England, 159——mischievous ethect of 
their instruction upon the mind of 
youth, 161—quarrel of the Stoneyhurst 
tathers with the secular clergy, 162 — 
the education of the more influential 
part of the Roman Catholic community 
in these kingdoms now in the hands of 
the Jesuits, 164, 188—their evasion of 
the law in their proceedings, 165—so- 
dalities of the Sacred Heart, 166—168 
—singular proceedings of Father Claude 
la Colombiere, 167——16°—facts illus- 
trative of their political activity, 169— 
174-—suppressed in France, 171-—~sin- 
gular proceedings of Paccanari, 172 — 
progress in Austria, 175 Les Femmes 
des Jesuites,” 175—the connexion be- 
tween Jesuitism and the sodalities of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesas accounted 


for, 184—their political organization, 
185. 


h. 


Kirk of Scotland, inconsistent support of 
itby English Conse ‘rvatives, 335—verg- 
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ing to its fall—S34—its conduct with 
respect to temporalities, $36—conduct 
of Dr. Chalmers, 537. 

Knox (Alexander), his opinion of the 
Charch ot England, 400. 

Knowledge, Religious, on Reserve in com- 
municating, 247 — exemplified from 
Scripture, 260—265. 


L. 


Liberalism in religion, state and prospects 
of, 417. 

Logic, origin of the strict, formal system 
of, 210. 

Lollards, notices of them, 99—Milner’s 
account of them contrasted with Ty- 
ler’s, ih.—-their tenets and conduct, 
100—not justly classed with our school 
of reformers, 101-—their strong secta- 
rian leaning, 101, 102—their great 
numbers, 112—their specific character, 
114—their views of Church Establish- 
ments, ib.—Peter Pain, ib.—their pre- 
ference of preaching, 115 — anecdote 
respecting Dr. Rapyndon, 116—con- 
tests with the authorities, ib.—powertul 
and numerous adherents, 117—Wil- 
liam de Swinderby, 118—case of Sir 
John Oldcastle (Lord Cobham), 118, 
119, 120, 121 — their proceedings 
against the government, 119—Joha 
Ball addresses Wat Tyler’s mob, th. 

Lovalty, notion of it, as beld by our an- 
cestors, 5. 

Loyola. See Jesuitism. 


M. 


Maynooth, projected alterations by Dr. 
Troy with reference to, 165, 

Middle Ages, religious rites and customs 
ot, S69, 

Moldavian domestics, their character, 308. 

Monumental sculpture, observations on the 
earlier specimens of, 132, 135—tombs 
in the Temple Church, 135—charac- 
teristics of this species of sculpture, 
140. 

Moral philosophy, advantage of an ac- 
quaintance with the ancient systems of, 
9, 10, 

Moral character, Church principles abso- 
lutely necessary to the formation of it, 
195. 

Mosque of Soliman, at Constantinople, 508. 
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N. 
Normal schools, importance of a good s¥s- 


tem of instruction in them, 95—scheols 
in Germany and Prussia, 95. 

Novels, earliest germs of the modern ones, 
224. 


O. 


Obedience to ecclesiastical superiors, 446 
— 448. 

Ogilvie’s Lectares, animadversions upon 
the views put forward in them with re- 
ference to our Lord’s mode of teaching 
by parables, 275, 

Oldcastle, Sir John, (Lord Cobham), his 
adherence to Wicktitle, 105—his vio- 
lent proceedings against the state, 118 
—122— Milner’s account contrasted 
with Tyler's, 122, 125. 

Organization, secret, always attended with 
conspiracy, 18%. 

Orvieto, the beautiful cathedral of, 126. 

Osier’s ** Church and King,”’ character of 
the work, 329—his views of Wesley- 
anism, 330—and of Conservatism, 332 
—extracts, on Church and Dissent, 
338—historical reflections, 359—-ob- 
servations on the ideas connected in 
English minds with the parish church, 
341—remarks on the Church of Eng- 
Jand generally, 342—on the condition 
of the poor, 345. 

Our Lord, obscurity and meagreness of 
the accounts of his early life, 268, 269 
—his resurrection, 269—his miracles, 
270, 271—his teaching by parables, 
275. 

Oxford, University of, practical errors of 
the system of education pursued there, 
204, 205—number of new publications, 
424. 

Oxford Tracts, On Reserve in communi- 
cating Religious Knowledge, 2358— 
extract, 285—objectious stated and an- 
swered, 287, 288, 294—grounds of this 
Reserve, 289—exemplifed in the prac- 
tice of the early Christian Church, 290 
—294—practical conclusious of the 
principle, 295—origin of the contro- 
versy, 390. 


P. 


Padua, description of the chapel of the 
Scrovegni there, 127. 

Parable, Scriptural meaning of the term, 
269. 


Parochial duties, spirit in which they 
ought to be performed, 300. 

Patronage, public and private, observa. 
tion on, 326, 397. 

Perfect man,” ridtiog obser- 
vutions on the expression, A9. 

Philosophy, no sufficient security against 
superstition, 183. 

Philosophical speculations of the present 
age, limited extent and imperfection of 
them, 1—8—how philosophical gene- 
ralizations ought to be conducted, 206, 

Physical science, disproportionate atten- 
tion devoted to it in the present day, 
8—dangerous tendency of it, 11—14— 
instanced in La Place, ib.—progress 
and prospects of, 1¢—injudicious con- 
duct of some friends to revealed reli- 
gion, with reference to it, ib.—import- 
ance of physical studies, 14. 

Picturesque description, little of it ia clas- 
sical poetry, 230, 

“ Plain Sermons,” by the writers of 
“ Tracts for the Times,’’ 407, 

Plato, and Athenian education, 187 —ex- 
amination of the Phaedrus, ib,—~its ex- 
position of the deformities of Athenian 
life, 188, 189-—design of it, 189, 193, 
239—division of the dialogue, ib.—ef- 
fect of a first perusal of the Platonic 
philosophy, 192—analysis of the Pha- 
drus, ib.—design of the Republic, 193 
—his written works not purely symbo- 
lical, 196—allegorical views of the 
Alexandrian Piatonists, ib.—the Greek 
rhetoricians, 198—his castigation of the 
popular follies of his age, 217—obser- 
vations on the mode in which he sought 
to reform the Atheniaus, 237, 258— 
character of bis Phadrus, 239, 240— 
course of the dialogue, 240, 241—ad- 
dress of Socrates, 242—lhis observa- 
tions on an abuse of the art of writing, 
245—his notion of the true use of 
books, 247. 

Poetry, prevailing taste for it in modern 
days, 415. 

Pointed arch, origin of the, 375. 

Poor, proper education for, 84, 85. 

Popery, etlect of the doctrine of Transub- 
stuniiation upon its devotional torms, 
176—monstious perversion of the doc- 
trine of the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, tb.—its corruptions of the great 
doctrines of Christianity, 73. 

Popular preachers of the present day, 
their leading tenets, 7. 

Prayer Book, The, great advantage of it, 
as @ resiramt upon innovation, 398. , 
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Primitive Church, extent of the authority 
claimed for it, 460. 

Protestantism, motley character of it as 
professed by some in these days, 419. 
Prussian Schools, difficulties which beset 
the government with respect to them, 
77—ditierent schools for children of 
different religious persuasions, 82— 
schools connected with the Church, 83 
—regulations with reference to teachers, 
91—schools in the bishopric of Muns- 
ter, 90, 91—the Princess Galitzin, 92 

—normal schools, 94. 

Pugin’s Architectural Contrasts, 479 — 
design and character of the work, ib,— 
the author’s skill in Gothic architecture, 
481—anachronism with respect to He- 
reford Cathedral, 482—his remarks on 
sepulchral monuments, 484, 485. 

Puritans, character of their proceedings, 
102, 105, 589—demolition of Church 
ornaments and appendages, 388-—591. 

Puritan party in the Church, their condi. 
tion and prospects, 417, 


R. 


Reaction to the true principles of the 
Church, 399, 404—change not refer- 
able to the proceedings of individuals, 
402, 

Reformers, their tone never sectarian, 
101—contrasted with the Lollards, ib. 
—dithculty of their office, 107—their 
views, 420, 

Religion, effects (apart from the Church) 
upon those who profess to be actuated 
by it, 125—holiness of life and ad- 
vancement in religious knowledge go 
hand in hand, S00—305—spread of 
religious confederacy in these days, 
419. 

Religious meetings, decided appreciation 
of persons of rank and title in them, 
110, 

Ridley’s observations on the practice of 
Confession, 148. 

Roberison, the historian, his slender au- 
thority in matters of fact, 145. 

Rules for strictness of lite, observations 
on them, 300. 


Scott (Sir Walter), etfect of his writings 
upon the religious feelings, 599. 

Scripture, difficulties and apparent discre- 
puucies in, 262—264—unguardedness 


of expression with respect to doctrines 
and precepts, 262, 263—reverence and 
care with which it ought to be studied, 
298, 299. 

Scriptural education, absolute necessity 
of it, 84, 85. 

Sectarianism, latent, moral evils of, 399. 

Sense of the Beautiful, observations on it, 
409. 

Sermons, origin and form of the earliest 
ones 223. 

Sodalities of ‘‘ The Sacred Heart,’’ origin 
and nature of those associations, 166, 
167 —“ Devotion of the Heartof Mary,” 
origin of, 170—design with which these 
confraternities have been embodied, 
182—their dangerous character, ib.— 
deceptive representation to the British 
public respecting them, 185—184— 
their political organization, 185. 

Sophists (Athenian), characteristics of the 
educational system introduced by them, 
199, 203, 207—change in the system, 
207 —defects of it, 236. 

Speeches, general passion for listening to 
set ones, 211. 

Stoneyhurst, account of the Jesuits’ college 
there, 159—162., 

Submission to authority, a strong religiois 
principle, 147, 148. 

Superstition, the philosophy of the age no 
security against it, 185—caution with 
respect to it, 395. 

Syria, mode of travelling in, 509. 

Systems, good intellects most liable to be 
misled by them, 147. 


T. 


Taylor (Jeremy), the study of his works 
recommended, 421, 

Teaching, proper method of, 84. 

Teaching of the Church, by the Holy 
Spirit, 456. 

The ‘* one” Christ, the expression, occur- 
ring in the ancient writings, explained, 
61, 62. 

Theology, different schools of, designed to 
suit various occasions, 412— theology of 
the schoolmen, 415. 

Times of public danger and disaster fa- 
vourable to the exercise and expansion 
of the higher faculties, 528. 

Tradition, meanirg of the term, 458— 
controversy respecting, 450—state of 
the question, 451—4535— observations 
of Mr. Manuing and Mr. Woodgate, 
ib.—rewarks of Dr. Shuttleworth, 495 
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—457—reasons for maintaining the au- 
thority of tradition, 470—476. 
Transubstantiation, remarks on, 2. 


— by jury, fluctuating character of, 
48. 


Truth, not necessarily divested of interest, 
97, 98. 


Turks, domestic manners of, 307. 
Uv. 


Utilitarianism, observations on this sys- 
tem, 2. 


V. 


Variety, a prevailing law in the systems 
of nature and of grace, 410. 


W. 


Wesleyanism, observations on, 330, 331. 


Whig patronage, its rare excitement of 
clerical merit and scholarship, 3¢7. 

Wickliffe, tenets and conduct of his fol- 
lowers, 100—their sectarianism, 101— 
Lord Cobham, 103 — character of 
Wickliffe’s mind, 105—anecdote illus- 
trative of his hostility to the friars, 106 
—his design and motives, 107—his 
party course, ib.—cases illustrative of 
this, 107, 108—his notion of the con- 
stitution and rights of the Church, 109, 
111—alliance between him and John 
of Gaunt, 110—his indiscreet course, 
111—great number of his followers, 
112—his objections to Church-music, 
115—his successors, 118. 

Wrangler, origin of this academic term, 
209, 210. 


Y. 


Youth, the mind of, chiefly attracted by 
what is staid and solemn, 326. 
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